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SERRA 
THE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE. 


—— 


May no wolf howle; no screech owle stir 
A wing about thy sepulchre ! 
No boysterous winds or stormes come hither, 
To starve or wither 
Thy soft sweet earth! but like a spring 
Love keep it ever flourishing. 
Herrick, 
. —- 
Inthe course of an excursion in one of 
heremote counties of England, I had struck 
wo one of those cross roads that lead 
hough themore secluded parts of the coun- 
fy, and stopped one afternoon at a village, 
besituation of which was beautifully rural 
uiretired. There was an air of primitive 
ynplicity about its inhabitants, not to be 
und in the villages which lie on the great 
ct roads. I determined to pass the 
wht there, and having taken an early din- 
a, strolled out to enjoy the neighbouring 
enery. ; 
My ramble, as is usually the case with 
welers, soon led me to the church, which 
mi at a little distance from the village. 
, it was an object of some:curiosity, 
ld tower being completely overrun with 


tress, an angle of grey wall, or a fan- 
istically carved ornament, peered through 
ie verdant covering. It was a lovely 
ning. ‘The early part of the day had 
wen dark and showery, but in the after- 
won it had cleared up, and though sullen 
louds still hung over head, yet there was 
broad. tract of golden sky in the west, 
om which the setting sun gleamed through 
te ‘dripping leaves, and lit up all nature 
nto a melancholy smile. It seemed like 
he parting hour of a good Christian, smi- 
ing on the sins and sorrows of the world, 
md giving, in the serenity of his decline, 
M assurance that he will rise again in glory. 
I had seated myself on a half-sunken 
mbstone, and wes musing, as one is apt 
odo at this sober-thoughted hour, on past 
enes, and early friends—on those who 
tre distant, and those who were dead— 
nlindalging in that kind of melanclroly 
ineying, which has in it something sweeter 
tu than pleasure. Every now and ‘then, 
le stroke of a bell from the neighbouring 
wer fell on my ear; its tones were in 
ihison with the scene, and instead of jarring, 
timed in with my feelings, and it was some 
ine before I recollected, that it must be 
iling the knell of some new tenant of the 
OUD, 

Presently I saw a funeral train moving 
ctuss the village green; it wound slowly 
lng a lane, was lost, and reappeared 
ituush the breaks of the hedges, until it 
passed the place where I was sitting. The 
lwus supported by young girls, dressed) 
Nwhite, and another, about the age of 
Yenteen, walked befure, bearing a chaplet 





, 80 that only here and there a jutting} 


were a venerable couple of the better order 
of peasantry. The father seemed to repress 
his.feelings ; but his fixed eye, contracted 
brow, and deeply-furrowed countenance, 
showed the struggle that was passing within. 
His wife hung on his arm, and wept aloud 
with the convulsive bursts of a mother’s 
sorrow. 

I followed the funeral into the church. | 
The bier was placed in the centre aisle, and | 
the chaplet of white flowers, with a pair of | 
white gloves, were hung over the seat which 
the deceased had occupied. 





Every one knows the soul-subduing pathos 
of the funeral service; (for who has been 
so fortunate as not to follow some one he 
has loved to the tomb!) but when performed 
over the remains of innocence and beauty, 
thus laid low in the bloom of existence—| 
what can be more affecting? At that sim-| 





‘ple, but most solemn consignment of the! 


body to the grave—‘ Earth to earth, ashes) 
to ashes, dust to dust!” the tears of the 
youthful companions of the deceased flowed | 
unrestrained. The father still seemed to. 
struggle with his feelings, and to comfort. 
himself with the assurance, that the dead_ 
are blessed which die in the Lord; but the) 
mother only thought of her child as a flower | 
of the ficld, cut down and withered in the 
midst of its sweetness ; she was like Rachel, 
“mourning over her children, and would 
not be comforted.” 


On returning to the inn, I learnt the 
whole story of the. deceased. It was a 
simple one, and such as has often been 





'told. She had been the beauty and pride 
‘of the village. Her father had once been 
‘an opulent farmer, but was reduced in cit- 
‘cumstances. This was an only-child, and 
bronght up. entirely at home, in the sim- 
plicity of rural life. She had been the pupil| 
| of the village pastor, the favourite lamb of | 
‘his little flock. The good man watched, 
‘over her education with paternal care; it) 





was limited, and suitable to the sphere in} 
| which she was to move, for he only sought 
,to make her an ornament to her station in| 
life, not to raise her above it. The tender- | 
| ness and indulgence of her parents, and the: 
‘exemption from all ordinary occupations, 
had fostered a natural grace and delicacy | 
| of character, that accorded with the fragile’ 
‘loveliness of her form. She appeared like 
| some tender plant of the garder, blooming’ 
accidentally amid the hardier natives of the 
fields. 

The superiority of her charms was felt! 
and acknowledged by her companions, but, 
without envy, for they were surpassed by 
the unassuming gentlencss and winning 
It might be truly 





kindness of her manners. 
| said of her, 

** This is the prettiest low-born lass, that ever 

Ran on the green-sward: nothing she does or seems, 


But smacks of something greater than herself ; 
Too noble for this place.” 


The village was one of those sequestered |} 
spots, which still retain some vestiges of old 
English customs. It had its rural festivals 
and holiday pastimes, and kept up some 
faint observance of the once popular rites 
of May. On one of these occasions, when 
the villagers had reared the May-pole on 





White foweis; a token that the deceased | 





the green, and she, as queen of May, and 


'| her heart. 


jand she would sigh and blush at the idea 


' tuation, he became really in love. 


PRIL 25, 1820. 


wned with flowers, was presiding’at their 

‘ . 
sports, she attracted the notice’ of ‘a young 
uflicer, whose regiment had recently been 


quartered in the neighbourhood. He readily 


a 


Price Bhd, 


the prejudices of titled connections —his 
dependance upon a proud and onvielding 
| father—all forbad him to think of matrime- 
} ny :—but ‘when he looked down upon this 


[found means to make her acquaintance, and | innocent being, so tender and confiding, 


paid his court to her in that unthinking way | 


‘in which young officers are too apt to trifle, 
‘with rustic simplicity. 
' There was nothing in his »dvances to, 
‘startle or alarm. He never ever talked of! 
love; but there are modes of making it,’ 
more eloquent than language, and which 
convey it subtilely and irresitibly to the 
heart. The beam of the eye, the tone of 
the voice, the thousand tendernesses which’ 
emanate from every word, and look, and! 
action—these form the true eloquence of 
love, and can always be felt and understood, 
but never described. Is it a wonder that 
they should readily win a heart, young,'| 
guileless, and susceptible? For her, she) 
loved almost unconsciously ; she scarcely, 
inquired what was the growing passion that 
was absorbing every thought and feeling, 
or what were to be its consequences. She, 
indeed, looked not to the future. When| 
present, his looks and words occupied her' 
whole attention ; when absent, she thought 
but of what had passed at their recent in- 
terview. She would wander with him! 
through the green lanes and rural scenes 
of the vicinity. He taught her to see new’ 
beauties in nature: he talked in the lan-| 
guage of polite and cultivated life, and 
breathed into her ear the witcheries of ro- 
mance and poetry. 

Perhaps there could not have been a pas- 
sion, between the sexes, more pure than this 
innocent girl’s. The gallant figure of her 
youthful admirer, the splendour of his mili 
tary array, might at first have charmed her 
eye ; but it was not these that had captivated, 








in it of idolatry. She looked up to him as 


to a being of a superior species. She felt) 
in his society the enthusiasm of a mind| 

. . | 
naturally delicate and poetical, and now! 


‘| first awakened to a keen perception of the! 


beautiful and grand. Of the sordid dis-! 


|| tinctions of rank and fortune, she thought! . , 
nothing ; it was the difference of intellect, | humble roof of her parents ¢ 
of appearance, of manner, from the rustic] the nature of his proposals flashed upon her 


society to which she had been accustomed, | 
that elevated him in her opinion, She 
would listen to him with charmed ear and! 
downcast look of mute delight, and her! 
check would mantle with enthusiasm ; or if’ 
ever she ventured a shy glance of timid. 
admiration, it was as quickly withdrawn, | 


of her comparative unworthiness. 

Her lover was equally impassioned; but 
his passion was mingled with feelings of a 
coarser nature. He had begun the con-! 
nexion in levity; for he had often heard his 
brother officers boast of their village con- 
quests, and thought some triumph of the 
kind necessary to his reputation as a man 
of spirit. But he was too full of youthful 
fervour. THis heart had not yet been ren- 
dered sufficiently cold and selfish by a wan- 
dering and a dissipated life: it caught fire 
from the very flame it sought to kindle; and 
before he was aware of the nature of his si- 





What was heto do? ‘There were the old 





heedless attachments. His rank in life— 





Her attachment had something), 


there was a purity in her manners, a blanie- 
lessness in her life, and a beseeching mo- 
desty in her looks, that awed down every 
licentious feeling. In vain did he try to 
| fortify himself, by a thousand heartless ex- 
amples of men of fashion, and to chill the 
glow of generous sentiment, with that cold 
derisive levity with which he had. heard 
them talk of female virtue; whenever he 
came into her presence, she was still sur- 
rounded by that mysterious, but impassive 
charm of virgin purity, in which no guilty 
thought can live, 

The sudden arrival of orders for the re- 
giment to repair to the continent, completed 
the confusion of his mind. He remained 
for a short time in a state of the most pain- 
ful irresolution ; he hesitated to communi- 
cate the tidings, until the day for marching 
was at hand; when he gave her the intelli- 
gence in the course of an evening ramble. 


The idea of parting had never before oe- 
curred to her, It broke in at once upon 
her dream of felicity ; she looked upon it 
as a sudden and insurmountable evil, and 
wept with the guileless simplicity of a child, 
He drew her to his bosom, and kissed the 
tears from her soft cheek, nor did he meet 
with a repulse, for there are moments of 
mingled sorrow and tenderness, which hal- 
| low the caresses of affection. He was na- 
turally impetuous, and the sight of beauty 
apparently yielding in his arms, the confi- 
dence of his power over her, and the dread 
of losing her for ever, all conspired to over- 
whelm his better feelings—he ventured to 
| propose that she should leave her home, and 
‘be the companion of his fortunes. 





Ife was quite a novice in seduction, and 
blushed and faltered at his own baseness ; 
but so innocent of mind was lis intended 
victim, that she at first was at a loss to 
comprehend his meaning ;—and why she 
should leave her native village, and the 
When at last 





pure mind, the effect was withering. She 

| did not weep—she did not break forth into 
| reproaches—she said not a word—but she 
shrunk back aghast as from a viper, gave 
|him a look of anguish that pierced to his 
very soul, and clasping her hands in agony, 
‘fled, as if for refuge, to her father's cot- 
tage. 


| The officer retired, confounded, humili- ¢ 


It is uncertain what 
liaight have been the result of the conflict 
jof his feelings, had not his thoughts been 


jated, and repentant. 


diverted by the bustle of departure. New 
scenes, new pleasures, and new companions, 
‘soon dissipated his self reproach, and stifled 
| his tenderuess. Yet, amidst the stir of 
‘camps, the revelries of garrisons, the array 
lof armies, and even the din of battles, his 
thoughts would sometimes steal back to the 
'scene of rural quiet and village simplicity 
—the white cottage—the footpath along 
the silver brook and up the hawthorn hedge, 
and the little village maid loitering along it, ' 
leaning on his arm, and listening to him 


obstacles which so incessantly occur in these}! with eyes beaming with unconscious affeg« 


tion, 
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* peace, until she had sent him her forgiveness aud 
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The shock which the poor girl had received, in 
the destruction of all her ideal world, had indeed 
been cruel. Faintings aod hysterickx had at first 
shaken her tendev frame, and were succeeded by a 
settled and pining melancholy. She had beheld 
fvom her window the march of the departing troops. 
She had seen her faithless lover borne off, as if in 
triumph, amidst the sound of drum and trumpet, 
snd the pomp of arms. She strained a last aching 
gaze after him, as the morning sun glittered about 
Lis figure, and his plume waved in the breeze: he 
passed away like a bright vision from her sight, and 
left her all in darkness. 

It would be trite to dwell on the particulars of her 
after story. I¢ was, like other tales of love, melan- 
choly. She avoided society, avd wandered out alone 
rs the walks she had most frequented with her lover. 
She sought, like the stricken deer, to weep in silence 
and loneliness, and brood over the barbed sorrow 
that rankled in her soul. She would sometimes be 
scen sitting in the porch of the village church late 
of an evening; and the milkmaids, returning from 
the ficlds, would now and then hear her voice sing- 
ing some plaintive ditty in the hawthorn walk. She 
became fervent in her devotions at church, aud as 
the old people saw her approach, so wasted away, 
yet with hectic bloom, and that hallowed air which 
melancholy diffuses round the form, they would 
inake way for her, as for something spiritual, and, 
looking after her, would shake their heads in gloomy 
foreboding 

She felt a conviction that she was hastening to the 
tomb, but looked forward to it as a place of rest. 
The silver cord that had bound her to existence was 
loosed, and there seemed to be no more pleasure 
noder the sun. If ever ber gentle bosom had en- 
tertained resentment against her lover, it was extin- 
guished. She was incapable of angry passions, and 
in a moment of saddened tenderness, she penned 
him a farewcl letter. It was couched in the simplest 
lynguage; but touching from its very simplicity. 
She told him that she was dying, and did not conceal 
from him that his conduct was the cause. She even 
depicted the sufferings she had experienced; but 
concluded with saying, that she could not die in 


her blessing. 

By degrees her stvengh declined, and she could 
no longer leave the cottage, She could only totter 
to the window, where, propped up in ber chair, 
it wax her enjoyment to sit all day and look out 
upon the landscape. Still she uttered no complaint, 
nor imparted to any ove the malady that was prey- 
ing on her heart, She never even mentioned her 
lover's name; but would lay her head on her mo- 
ther's bosom and weep in silence. Her puor parents 
hang, in mute anxicty, over this fading blossom of 
their hopes, still fluttering themselves that it might 
again revive to freshness, and that the bright un- 
earthly bloom which sometimes flashed her check 





-  °THE KALEIDOSCOPE, ~ © 


me 





rustled coldly through the 
however, had been planted about the grave of the 
village favourite, and osiers were bent over it to 
keep the turf uninjured. The church door was open, 
and I stepped in. 

There hung the chaplet of flowers and the gloves, 
as on the day of the funeral: the flowers were wi- 
thered, it is true, but care seemed to have been 


haveseen many monuments, where art has exhausted 
its powers to awaken the sympathy of the spectator, 
but I have met with none that spoke more touch- 
ingly to my heart, than this simple, but delicate 
memento of departed innocence. 





= 
SPAIN AND THE INQUISITION. 


—_—— 

When the discontinuance ot human sacrifices and the 
abolition of slavery are cited as amongst the advantages 
of christianity, we are too apt to forget the slave trade, 
and Autos da-Fe of the Inquisition; and it may fairly 
be asked, whether the Druids of Europe and Priests 
of Carthage immolated more victims on the altars of 
their gods, than the Priests of Castile and Arragon 
have sacrificed in the name of Heaven? God forbid, 
however, that we should impute to the Christian reli- 
gion the crimes of its ministers? In that case, few 
professions of faith would excite more melancholy re- 
flections than that of the Church of Rome, particularly 
as established in Spain and Italy. é 

All that history relates of the Neros, Caligulas, and 
other monsters who have at different periods outraged 
humanity, is far exceeded in attrocity by the annals of 
the Holy Office. Wehave hitherto had ug | imperfect 
|notions and incorrect accounts of this too famous tri- 
|bunal, of which secrecy was the soul; while many 
have not hesitated to say, that the Inquisition had been 
calumniated. At length, M. Llorente, considering the 
Inquisition, of which be was long the secretary, for 
ever abolished after the French army entered Spain in 
1808, undertook to write its history. All the archives 
of the supreme council and inferior tribunals were 
placed at his disposal: from these he extracted two 
hundred volumes in folio, comprising the correspon- 
dence and decrees of the Inquisitors, and composed 
from those rich materials the work recently published. 
The perusal of the first volume alone is sufficient to 
make us blush for our species at the enormities into 
which men are hurried by fanaticism. } 

Amongst the innumerable blessings to which this 
country is indebted for the spirit of rational liberty that 
has always animated the people, the exemption of our 
ancestors from this revolting institution is far from 
being the least important. In France, its origin was 
not unlike that-of the Crusades; and the honour of it 
is given to St. Louis. The first members of it were a 
few monks, who were sent into the southern provinces 
to convert the Albegeois; they next passed into Spain, 
where the Inquisition was finally established, and in 








the fifteenth century became in full activity. 

| A million of Jews had just embraced Christiaaity to 
javoid being massacred. ‘hey were rich, and large 
{sums were due to them: this was a good reason for 
|suspecting the sincerity of their devotion. Extensive 
confiscations were, in consequence, pointed out to Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, and Isabella his Queen, and all the 
jconverted Jews of Arragon and Castile were given up 
\to the scrutiny of the Inquisition, which abused its de- 
itestable powers in the most flagrant manner. Every 
converted Israelite who happened to put ona better 
dress than usual on a Saturday, or who passed a knife 
lover the right thumb nail to examine the fineness of 
its edge, was charged with relapsing into Judaism.— 
The office of informer was a duty enjoinedin the most 
peremptory manner to the husband and wife, father 
landson, ‘That portion of the accused rortre proper- 
ty which should be most agreeable to the informant, 
|was promised to him, even before condemnation.— 





wight be the promise of retarning health, 
lu this way she was seated betwecn them ono | 
Sunday afternoon ; her hands were clasped in theirs, | 


the lattice was thrown open, aud the soft air that) 


stole in, brought with it the fragrance of the cluster- 
ing honeysuckle, that her own hands had trained | 
round the window, 

Her father had just been reading a chapter in the! 
bible; it spoke of the vanity of worldly things, and | 
the joys of heaven; it seemed to have diffused com- 
fort and serenity through her bosow, — Her eye was 
fixed on the distant village charch—the bell had | 


‘The accused never knew by whom he had been de- 
‘nounced. In examining the witnesses, care was taken 
|not to state the ground of accusation. ‘The Inquisitors 
required the accused to declare all they knew ; hence 
resulted a host of incidental charges. 

| ‘The torture was at hand to assist the memory of the 
jaccused ; and as it was obtained from the liberality of 
ithe pious judges that a culprit should only be exposed 
‘once to the interrogatory, the Holy Fathers made a 
|point of inserting on the minutes, that the examination 
| was suspended, after which they could renew it with- 
jout any scruple, as it then became merely a continua- 
ition. Whoever happened to be declared a good catho- 
|lic, was, nevertheless, obliged to pay for his absolution ; 
jbut this was so extremely rare, that until the reign of 


| Phillp Ill. we scarcely find a single instance of abso- 
| 


lution out of two thousand judgments. In all the other 


tolled for the evening service —the last villager was ‘cases, pains and penatties were imposed, more or less 


lagging into the porch—and every thing had sunk | 
into that hallowed stillness peculiar to the day of; 
rest. Her parents were gazing ov her with yearning | 
hearts. Sickness aud sorrow, which pass 50 roughly | 
over some faces, had given to hers the expression of | 
a seraph's, A tear trembled in her soft blue eye.— H 
Was she thinking of her faithless lover’—or were 
her thoughts wandering to that distant church-yard, | 
into whose bosom she might soon be gathered ? 

Suddenly the clang of hoofs was heard—a borse- 
man gullopped to the cottage—he dismounted be- 


fore the window—the poor girl gave a faint excla- 


| reason. 
|sitor possessed one for his own victims. These were 
soon filled—others were built and also gorged; at 


|severe, according to the real or imaginary crimes of 


'! the accused ; any one who at once acknowledged him- 


self guilty of Judaisni, and affected repentance, was 
released on paying a large fine. ‘Those who did not 
confess their error until after some delay, were con- 
demned to have their property contiscated, and to be 
imprisoned for life. Whoever refused to became his 
own accuser was released—that is, given up to the 
secular branch, and burnt. 

If by any accident or discovery, a condemned person 
was reprieved, he did not bear of it until he arrived at 
the foot of the scaffold, after having gone through all 
the dreedful ceremony of preparing tor an ignominious 
death: this pardon generally bereft its objects of their 

Every bishop had his prison, and each Inqui- 


mation, and sunk back io her chair: it was ber length, it became necessary to direct, that all those 


repentunt lover! He rushed into the house, and 
flew to clasp her to his bosum ; bat her wasted form 
—her desth-like countenance—so wan, yet so lovely 
in its desvlation, smote Inn to the soul, and Le threw 
hunself in av agony al ber feet. She wae too faint 
to rise—she attempted to extend her trembling 
band—ber lips moved as if she spoke, bat no sound 
was articulated—ahe looked down upon bim with aa 
expression of unutterable tenderness, and closed ber 
eyes for ever. 

Such are the particulars which T gathered of this 
village story, J have pans« d through the place since, 
end visited the church again from a better motive 
than mere curiosity. It was a wintry evening; the 
trees were stripped of their foliage; the church 


yard lovked waked aud mournful, and the wind 


}who were condemned to perpetual imprisonment, 
| should remain shut up in their own houses, and not 
come out under pain of death. 


At Seville were four statues of clay, representing 
the prophets, in which heretics, who had been con- 
demned to the release, were burned by a slow fire; 
others were put to death gradually, with. sharply 
pointed reeds, and the high roads were often strewed 
with the members of these ill-fated victims, 

A person might be both denounced and condemned 
long after bis death; in this case his bones were disin- 
terred and collected. A son was once obliged to go to 
Foulouse and dig up the remains of his father, who 
had been tried in Spain; he was under the necessity of 
producing an attested paper to prove that the bones did 
not belovg to another corpse. When such cases oc- 
curred, the property of the deceased was taken from 
his heirs, and confiscated, as if he himself hadben 
alive; even those who might have purchased it were 
forced to restore it, and the dowry given to his 


, daughters was reclaimed. 
| An immense number of families sought their safety 





dry grass. Ewvergreens, | 


taken that no dust should: soil their whiteness, 1 | \of 
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ginto France, Italy, I, and Africa; laws 
song passed against the ok me oe hoped to sa’ 
themselves by appealing to the Popes, or buying secret 
absolutions, which exempted them from theInquisition; 
very considerable sums were sent out of Spaja to pay 
tor these precious safeguards. The Inquisitors having 
{complained of thisinfraction of their privileges, it was 
jannulled by the Sovereign Pontiff ; but they were soon 
after put up for sale again. 
Having extracted all they could from the converted 
Jews, it was determined to expel them altogether out 
Spel. The people were made to believe. that. the, 
Jewish doctors and apothecaries were in the habit of 
\poisoining their Christian patients, and that they cru- 
cified all the children of that religion whom they could 
steal from their parents. The Jews saw that money 
was the object of their persecutors, and therefore 
offered to ap; the wrath of the Inquisition by 
giving a subsidy of 30,000 ducats to Ferdinand, who 
was about to accept it, when the Grand Inquisitor ap- 
|peared before him and Queen Isabella, bearing a cru- 
cifix in his hand, exclaiming, * Judas sold his master 
for thirty pieces of brass; your Majesties can do so 
for as maby marks of silver: behold him here before 
you; make haste, therefore, and sell him at once.” 
Another argument, still more calculated to persuade 
Ferdinand was, that the proposed expulsion would 
bring a much larger sum than thesubsidy. Eight hun- 
dred thousand Jews ays ue to expatriate themselves 
within the short space of three months, under pain of 
death or confiscation, were obliged to give up nearly 
all they possessed. - A contemporary historian relates, 
that he saw a house given for an ass, and a vineyard 
exchanged for a piece of cloth! . 

This dreadful scene was renewed a century later (in 
1609) but the Moors were now the victims: Philip III. 
sanctioned their expulsion by the Grand Inquisitor. 
Francis I. of France, recommended this measure to 
Charles V. during his captivity; very good advice, if 
given tothe Emperor as his enemy, for it caused the 
loss of a large portion of the most industrious popula- 
tion of Spain. 

By degrees, the Inquisition extended its jurisdiction 
to points that had no connexion whatever with heresy, 
such as usury, bigamy, and similar offences, and when- 
ever a conflict of jurisdictions arose between it and the 
civil government, it is hardly necessary to say that the 
holy office triumphed. ‘From the authentic statements 
of M. Llorente it appears, that independently of the 
three millions of Jews and Moors driven out of Spain 
by the holy office, the four Grand Inquisitors who 
succeeded each other between 1481 and 1524, an inter- 
val of 43 years, condemaoed 229,724 individuals, viz. 
202,170'to confiscation, perpetual imprisonment, or to 
some degrading punishment, and 27,544 to death, of 
whom 17,996 were burned alive, and the rest in effigy! 
Thus it was, that the coffers of the holy office became 
so well filled, and its landed possessions increased to 
such a degree, that it was necessasy to establish laws 
for their administration, and create a variety of new 
officers, such as stewards, overseers, registers, &c. 
The Popes thought they might award some little relief 
to the children of those who had been condemned after 
their death, but the holy office refused to pay a single 
order of the pontiff’s until all the arrears due toits own 
agents were discharged : the lists of these was immense. 
The Inquisitors had a guard, and travelled with a 
numerous suite, ‘The Grand Inquisitor was always 
followed by fifty archers on horseback, and two hun- 
dred on foot. 

It will, perhaps, be thought, that such a state of 
things could only exist by means of the ignorance and 
fanatacism which infatuated the people ; and that the 
return of such horrors would be impossible; but this is 
far from being the case, the public opinion of the Inquisi- 
tion was the same in those days as now. Nothing was 
left untried by the Cortes to prevent its establishment; 
their remoustrances produced no effect, and violent 
insurrections consequently broke out in every couutry 
under the Spanish dominion. ‘The Sicilians indign- 
antly drove the Inquisitors from their land. Naples re- 
fusedto receive them, and waspreserved by Gonsalvode 
Cordova, surnamed the Great Captain, from falling into 
theirhands. The Arragonese, less fortunate, revolted ; 
the Inquisitor was massacred in the church of Sara- 
gossa ; two hundred individuals perished in expiation of 
this murder. Another revolt took place at Cordova, at 
the termination of which a commission, namted by the 
Pope, and at which the Grand Inquisitor provided, was 
charged to examine into the conduct of the inquisitor 
of that city. It was soon ascertained that he had im- 
molated a great number of innocent persons: but the 
only punishment inflicted was that of banishing him to 
hisbishopric. All these events passed under the reign 
of Ferdinand. Opposition only became more miani- 
fest in that of Charles the Fifth: the Cortes of Arra- 
gon and Castile presented remonstrances to him, on 
the intolerable abuses of the Inquisition. Amongst 
other grievances, it was stated, that numbers of people 
caused themselves to be enrolled amongst the familiars 
of the holy office, in order that they might be exempted 
from paying any imposts. ‘The Cortes were, there-| 
fore, fortunate enough to prevail on the monarch, who 
wanted supplies, and was going to Germany, to ap- 
ply for a bull to reform the Inquisition. 

Even Pope Leo X. complained of the infamous con- 
duct of the Inquisitors, and he wrote to the Emperor, 
stating that consplaints were addressed to him from 
every quarter, of their avarice and iniquities. But 
Charles had obtained the money be wanted from th: 
Cortes, and Cardinal Adrien, hie first minister, who 
was also Grand Inquisitor, persuaded his master that 


the terror of the holy office was a salutary counterpoise F 
to the spirit of liberty in those assemblies. He there-|| | We ought not, therefore, to be suprised if the Inqui- 


fore wrote to the Spanish Envoy to pay no attention to}) sition of 1820 should renew the hecatombs of the fif- 
what might be demanded; upon which, a struggle arose|| teenth century, unless the late occurences should arrest 


at Rome between the agent of the Cortes, who de-|| its oppressive career. Events in every part of Europ? 
manded the reformation of the holy office, and the|| Show that, at least among the uneducated portion of its 
inhabitants, the human mind is nearly as prone to rele 


envoy of the minister, who opposed the latter with all/| : $ r 

his eloquence; thus exhibiting the disgraceful spectacle; gious fanaticism as it was 320 years ago. 
of a sovereign pleading against his own subjegts before) a tliat 
| foreign prince, and begging, as it were, their ruin!) 
M. Liorente has found the original correspondence, 
which took place on the subject between the Emperor} 
and his minister at Rome. By these curious documents) 
\we are enabled to judge of the means then employed) 
at that court. ‘The envoy writes to his master on the 
‘12th May, 1520, to say, that in order to frighten the: 
Pope, and make him more docile to the imperial will, 
(he should pretend to show a little favour to “ a certain; 
|Martin Luther, who is at the Court of Saxony, be-/ 
‘cause he inspires the Sovereign Pontiff with the utmost, 
lalarm, = § the extraordinary things he preaches against 
the papal authority; and that this Monk passes tor | This surt of punishment being decmed in the high 
| being very learned, causing infinite embarrassment to’! o<, degree ignomiuious, is only inflicted for eri ae 
ithe Fone, ” The writer aan — r will - wKine or | which are regarded by the Chinese Government # 
‘to give some money to the Cardinals, as the King o Hea i . , 

| Portugal does, and particularly to Santiquatro, and the | the most prejudicial 40 society, such as pre 5 | 
Cardinal d’Ancona: “ the first,” says he, “is very, 9ssassination, committing any offeuce against ¢ 
clever, in taking advantage, for the interest of bis! person of the Emperor, or attempting the life of #99 
master, of the bulls and ether acts of that nature—a/| of the Imperial Family; revolting, insurrection, strike 


{talent that bas procured him great favour with bis Ho-)! ing a parent, or any uonatural crime, The wale 





din He a is Gah 
ess. He. can do much in this aff, ' 
.draws as mucky money as he can for rH non “4 
himself, Cardinal Ancona is a very learned man 
an enemy of the other: he is entrusted with the pn 
of justice, and can be useful, as he is very well dis. 
posed to serve your Majesty ; but he passes for as 
a peculator as his brother cardinal." In another 
he says, that money can do much: that in what 
concerns the Inquisition, money is the only thing 
employ with the Cardinals.” He asks the Emperne” 
a letter bearing a flying seal, t!:at shall make known 
wand something else is alo neccesary foc eemt™ 
* and something else is necessary, fo: 
will effect miracles!” hada eer. -, 
On the 5th of June, 1522, he writes to say, “the 
if. Arragon and Catalonia obtain the confiscat 
perty taken from the absolved heretics,” his Ma 
will be obliged to restore more than a million of doce 
acquired in the same way. The result of these in. 
trigues was, that the Inquisition remained unreformed. 
which, together with the hatred against foreigners anj 
the nobles, contributed much to the general tising 


absence. 

The Cortes having pt themselves of the 
vernment, manifested, on the score of public Shea, 
ideas no less enlightened than those pron:ulgated op a 


making their way all over the peninsula. Amongst 
other points contained in the form of a constitution 
which they prepared to be presented to the Emperor 
Dr. Robertson informs us, that no foreign troo 8 Were 
to be on anyaccount introduced into the kingdom 3 that 
the Crown was not to exercise any influence on the Cities 
in the choice of their députies; that no member of the 
Cortes should receive a pension or employment, either 
for himself or any member of his family, under pain 
of death ; that each city should pay its representatiye 
while occupied during the session; thet the Cortes 
should meet of right once in every three years, to vor 
the supplies and impose new taxes if Necessary, and 
to deliberate on public affairs; that the privileges ob. 
tained by the nobles, to the prejudice of the common; 
should be revoked; that the government of: the: cities 
and towns should not be eared in the hands of the no. 
bility ; that the estates and property of the latter should 
be subject.to the same imposts as those of the citi. 
zens, &c. 

This effort of the Cortes was unsuccessful ; for they 
were betrayed by the army, and abaidoned by the tc. 
bles. Charles V. therefore, on his return, placed eve 
thing on its former footing, while the deputies of the 
Cortes were consigned to the scaffold for their exer. 
tions in favour of the nation. After having escaped 
this danger, the Inquisition adopted the most effectual 

es for impeding the progress of knowledge, s 
as that it should not give rise to another ctruggle, 
With this view it commenced a violent hostility agains 
books of every kind that did not inculcate its own sy. 
premacy, and still more particularly against afl those 
which were calculated to spread the poison of Luther's 
doctrinesin Spain. Theworksof Erasmus wereregularly 
tried, although he was the antagonist of Luther, which 
made thé former say: ** How much anr I to be pitied! 
the Lutherans attack me as a thorough Papist, andthe 
Catholics as a partizan of Luther.” The Greek and 
Hebrew Bible, as well as those in the vulgar tongue, 
were proscribed ; and this proscription was afterwards 
extended to all works, whether in Hebrew or. other 
languages, ip which any allusions were made ‘to the 
reJigious ceremonies of the Jews or Mahotmetans; not 
to mention every book that contained even a note re. 
lative to the mysteries and forms of the Christian SYS 
tem. The works of several Bishops, Cardinals, and 
even Saints were seized and burnt. ‘ They took 
away,” says Saint ‘Teresi, ‘a great number of books 
composed in the Spanish language. ‘This afflicted me 
extremely ; for there were many which afforded me 
consolation, and it was impossible fer me to read thie 
printed in Latin.” 

In latter times the most scrutinizing precautions were 
taken on the frontiers, particularly those of France,to 
prevent the introduction of heretical books, which 
were suspected of being brought in wine casks, sos to 
elude all the vigilance of the custom-house officers. 
The works of the most celebrated writers in Europe, 
whether English, French, or Italian, were seduloutly 
excluded; even Locke, Filangiori, and Montesquiev, 
did not escape; and each succeeding Grand [nquisitor 
felt it a kind of imperative duty to add to the list of his 
predecessor, He who held the office about fifty years 
ago, observes in one of his prohibitory edicts, which 
deplores the profligacy of the age, * that some men had 
carried their audacity so far as to demand permission to 
read the Bible in the vulgar tongue without ary fear of 
the consequences!” War was also declared against pic- 
tures, engravings, medals, fans, snuff-boxes, and tht 
furniture ot houses, that bore any mythological designs 
or other heretical devices, The farther measures 
taken to prescribe the books which might be read 
with safety, and the directions given about the efficacy 
of relics, would occupy a space far beyond our limits, 
while a recital of them would be scarcely credible, 
if aot authenticated by incontrovertible testimony. 

By such means has the power of the Inquision et- 
isted till the present day. Can it, therefore, be matter 
of wonder, that the Cortes, and their plan ot a cousti- 
tution promulgated in 1811, should have experienced 
the same fate as it did under Charles V. when we con- 
sider that those who framed the code were onlyan 
isolated party, forming but an inconsiderable portion 
,of the nation in which (thanks to the Inquisition) 
knowledge had as yet made very little progress? 
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DIFFERENT MODES OF PUNISHMENT IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
—>--— 

In China, persons guilty of murder are beheaded, 
except where a person kills his adversary in a d 
iv which case he is strangled, Decapitation, by the 
laws of China, is considered the most dishonou 
mode of execution, 








that took place throughout Spain during the Emperor's 


recent occasion; and which are, even at this moment, | 
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who is condemned to be beheaded, is‘made to 
jae! upon the ground, the band of infamy is taken 

“mn his back, and the executioner, by a single blow 
fatwo-handed sword, strikes off his head with great 
jaterity. ‘These headsmen, and, indeed, the gene- 
nity of inferior officers of justice in China, are se- 
jected from the soldiery, according to the customs 
d the primitive barbarians ; neither is this employ- 
gent considered more ignominious than the post of 

‘ cipal officer of executive in other countries.— 
pitation is held by the Chinese as the most dis- 

ul kind of death; beeause the head, which is 
the principal part of a man, isseparated from the 
pedy, and that body is not consigned to the grave as 
atire a8 be received it from his parents. Ifa great 
mandarin be eonvicted of any atrocious offence, he 
executed in this manner, like the meanest person. 
jfter the bead is severed, it is frequently suspended 
fom a tree, by the side of a publie road; the body 
thrown inte a ditch, the law having deemed it un- 
yorthy the respect of regular funeral rites. 

When a sentence is submitted to the Emperor for 
his approbation, if the crime be of the first degree of 
yrocity, he orders the malefactor to be executed 
yithout delay; when it is only of an ordinary nature, 
le directs that the criminal shall be imprisoned till 
the autumn, and then executed ; a particular day in 
that season being allotted for such ceremonies. 

The Emperor of China seldom orders a subject to 
heexecuted until he has consulted with his first law 
oficers whether he can avoid it without infringing 
othe constitution of his realm. He fasts for a cer- 
jain period, previous to siguing an order for an ex- 
eculion; and his Imperial Majesty esteems those 
yars of his reign the most illustrious, and most for- 
junate, in which he bas had the least occasion to let 
hil upon his subjects the rigorous sword of justice. 


The usual capital punishments in China are strang- 
ng and beheading. The former is more common, 
ad is decreed against those who are found guilty of 
crimes, which, however capital, are only held in the 
gcond rank of atrocity: fur instance, all acts. of 
homicide, whether intentional or accidental; every 
species of fraud committed upon Goverment, the 
duction of a woman, whether married or single; 
giving abusive language to a parent ; plundering or 
defacing a burying-place ; robbing with destructive 
wapons; and for wearing pearls, 2 

In Turkey aud other countries, the head is struck 
of with the sabre. 

In England, decapitation is reckoned, the most 
honourable punishment, and thus our great person 
ages formerly suflerc:!. For high treason, the head 
issevered from the body, but the offender is previ- 
ously hung, though not, according to sentence, till 
be is quite dead ; hanging, in England, being deemed 
the most igneminious punishment. Decapitation 
ishere performed with the hatchet, the head being 
placed on a block of woud, with the neck bare. In 
France, it is acommon punishment, and is indeed 
most expeditiously performed. 

In France, the guillotine was originally called the 
Yaiden; of the use and form of which, in Great 
Britain, Mr. Pennant gives the following account :— 

«1t seems to have been confined to the limits of 
teforest of Hardwick, or the eighteen towns and 

balets within its precincts. The time when this 
tstom: took place is unknown: whether Earl Wav- 
my lord of this forest, might have established it 
among the sanguinary laws then established in use 
wgiinst the invaders of the hunting rights, or whe- 
ther it might not take place after the woollen-manu- 
fictures at Halifax began to gain strength, is uncer- 
tin. The last is very probable; for the wild coun- 
ty around the town was inhabited by a lawless set, 
vhose depredations on the cloth-tenters might soon 
stifle the efforts of infant industry. For the protec- 
tion of trade and for the greater terror of offenders 
by speedy execution, this custom seems to have been | 
«tablished, so as at last to receive the force of law, 
vhich was, ¢ That if a felon be taken within the [i- 
betty of the forest of Hardwick, with goods stolen 
out or within the said precincts, either hand-babend, 
lack-berand, or confessioned to the value of thirteen 
pence halfpenny, he shall, after three market-days, 
vithin the town of Halifax, next after such his ap- 
Weheusion, and being condemned, be taken to the 
gibbet, and there have His head cut from his body. 

“The offender had always a fair trial; for as svon 
ashe was taken he was brought to the lord’s bailiff 
at Halifax: he was then expused on the three mar- 
kets (which here were held thrice ina week) placed 
ina stocks, with the goods stolen on his back, or if 
the theft was of the cattle kind, they were placed 
byhim ; and this was dune both to strike terror into 
others, and to produce new information against him. 
The bailiff then summoned fuur freeholders of each 
town within the forest, to form a jury. The felon 
md prosecutors were brought face to face; the 
g00ds, the cow or horse, or whatever wag stolen, 
produced. If he was found guilty, he was remanded 
fo prison, had a week allowed for preparation, and 
then was conveyed tu this spot, where his head was 
track off by this machine. I should have premised, 
that if the criminal, either after apprehension, or in 
the way to execution, could escape out of the limits 
of the forest (part being close to the town) the bai- 
iif had no farther power over him; but if be should 
be caught within the precincts at any time after, he 
vas immediately executed on his former sentence, 

“This privilege was very freely used during the 
reign of Elizabeth: the records before that time 
Were lust. Twenty-five suffered in her reign, and at 
least twelve from 1623 to 1650; after which, I be- 
lieve, the privilege was no more exerted. 

“This machine of death is now destroyed; but 1 
tw one of the same kiad in a room under the Par- 
liatnent House at Ediuburgh, where it was intro- 
duced by the Regent Morton, who took a model of 
itas he passed through Halifax, and at length suf 
fered by it himself. It is in form of a painter's 
tasel, and about ten feet high: at four feet from the 

tom is a ctoss bar, on which the felon lays his 
head, which is kept down by another placed above. 
luthe inner edges uf the frame are grooves; in these 
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ting, the axe falls, and does the affair effectually, 
without suffering the unhappy criminal to undergo 
a.repetition of strokes, as has been the casein, the 
commgn method. I must add, that if the sufferer 
is condemned for stealing a horse or a cow, the string 
is tied to the beast, which, on being whipped, pulls 
out the peg, and becomes the executioner,” 


= = 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


—_— 
A SUMMARY OF THE PROCEEDINGS IN THE NEW 
YORK LYCEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, DURING 
SOME OF THE LATE MEETINGS. 

—_ 


The letter of Martyn Paine, Esq. of Montreal, was 
read, describing circumstantially the darkness in the 
atmosphere there, on ‘Tuesday, November 9, 1819.— 
The air was so thick, that ajthree p. m. fowls went to 
roost, candles were lighted i' shops and houses, and it 
was impossible to read in the open street books of the 
most legible print. Mr. P. sent with his description a 
bottle of black rain which fell during the commotion, 
accompanied by sharp lightning and heavy thunder.— 
This was referred to a select committee for experimen- 
talexamination. A report afterwards made, satisfied 
the members that nothing material could be discovered 
in the water but carbon o* soot. Subsequent informa- 
tion assured us, that during the intense drought of the 
season, the forests were in Hames for'an unprecedented 
extent in Kentucky and other regions of the S. W.— 
A belief therefore may be entertained that, extensive 
tires raging in the woods south of the Ohio, may have 
furnished fuliginous particles enough to have obscured 
the day in Lower Canada. It is scarcely probable'the 
sooty atoms could have been wafted from the volcano 
of Hecla, in Iceland. We know of no burning moun- 
tain or fiery eruption in America, from which such 
sable vapour could have proceeded. 
An ingenious memoir was read on the alleged Dwarf 
Skeletons found in a burial-place near the Mirrimac 
river, Missouri. Subsequent intellegence is at variance 
with the pretended existence of a nation of Pigmies 
there. It seems much more — that the graves 
or cells in which the human bones lie, were not the 
receptacles of a single dead body in each, but the 
places where the bones of all deceased persons, of 
every age, were deposited indiscriminately. In this 
medley of relics, thrown into short and narrow cham- 
bers, there might have been an easy origin of a mis- 
take. 
Mr Patrick Hay describes a Mineral Spring near 
LLowville, Lewis County, New York, emitting bubbles 
of a gas that appears to be sulphureited hydrogen.— 
The water rises very clear and cold. The bubbles 
bursting on the surface emit a smell resembling that 
from washing a foul gun barrel. The taste is similar. 
The water has already been employed externally for 
salt rheum, sore eyes, and eruptions on the skin, as is 
said, with remarkable benefit; as well as inwardly, for 
dropsy, rheumatism and gravel. This fountain would 
seem to be nearly of the same quality with the famous 
source of sulphuretted water at Clifton, in Ontario 
county. 
A series of letters was communicated, as written by 
Captain Alden Partridge. ‘hey contain an abstract 
of his expedition through the wilds of the District of 
Maine, the Province of New Brunswick and Lower 
Canada ; and the detail of his excursion from Norwich, 
Vermont, to Crown Point, ‘Ticonderoga, and the 
neighbouring region, during the summer and autumn 
of 1819. They contain a circumstantial and exact 
description of the military works, erected with great 
expense, and maintained with strong force during the 
wars between Great Britain and France; in which 
their respective Colonies and Indian ailies experienced 
a full proportion, ‘They also contain a diary of the 
observations made during two passages of the Green 
Mountains, and of certain heights now for the first 
time determined by means of the barometer. Among 
the ascertained altitudes, herein calculated, are the fol- 
lowing, viz :— 
Height of the most elevated part of the Green 
Mountdin, over which the Middlebury Turn- 
pike passes, above tide Water... .......s++s+0 Feet 2068 
Height of Middlebury College above the level of 
Lake Champlain 342 
Height of the area of the principal Fortification 
at Crown Point above the Lake level.......0. «. 
Height of Mount Defiance above the Lake level 
Height of Lake George Outlet above Lake 











47 
720 


Champlain at Ticonderoga Point......000ee 245 
Height of the principal Fortification a: Ticonde. 
roga, above Lake Champlain..........sseceeeeeees 110 


Highest part of the old French lines at Ticonde- 
roga eee 
Height of the Star Fort on the summit of Mount 
Independence, above ditt0...,....secersereseseseeee 
Height of the most elevated part of the Green 
Mountain over which Keyes’ ‘Turnpike passes 
from Rutland to Stockbridge, above tide water 
Height of tne summit in New Hampshire over 
which tlie Post-road pass¢s frum Dartmouth 
College to Boston, above tide water.......+...+. 1598 
Height of Mount Royal, near the city of Mont- 

real, above the River St. Lawrence there....... 676 
Height of the Falls of Montmorency, nine miles 

beyond eee rnereretetteorvtansn seeccacens 
Height of Burlington College, Vermont, above 

Lake Champlain....,......0004. Sdeehehenssas coccoeee +. $245 

Such are a few of the articles embraced in these in- 
structive papers, eminently interesting, to the historian, 
the engineer, and the scientific traveller. 

A curious fish was presented, as taken by Captain 
Henry Coffin from the belly of a dolphin, during a 
vuyage from Londonderry to New York. It was the 
hairy Diodon of Mitchill’s Ichthyology of New York, 
But besides the covering of hair or bristles, the skin 
of this fish was beset with excrescences having the 
appearance of feathers. The spectacle was novel that 
a fish should wear the mingled covering of beast and 
bird. On inguiry, however, the feather-shaped sub- 
stances were found to be neither fins nor any other 
parts or members of the fish, but foreign beings in the 
(nature of parasitical animals adhering to his skin, and 
and sucking his blood and juices. ‘They belong to the 
Zoophyticalanimals; and come nearer to the Permatula 
Sagitta of La Marck than to any otber species. Thys 
an “ arrow-shaped Sea-pen,” achering to the fish in- 
stead of floating freely on the ocean, has been added 
to the list of animals. It may be seen in the Museum 
of the Medical College. It differs from the sorts al- 
'ready known by the want of an axis, and some other 
‘important particulars. It is of a reddish colour, and 
looks like an arrow or cut-off quill sticking in the fish’s 
body. 
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placed a sharp axe with a vast weight of lead, 
‘ipported at the very summit with a peg; to that 





Peg is fastened a curd, which the executioner cut- 


It was announced, through Captain D. B. Douglass, 
'of the United States corps of Artillerists and En- 
igineers, and Assistant Profeseor of Natural Philosophy 





in the Military Academy at Westpoint, that an impor- 
tant addition would shortly be made to the Geography, 
civil and physical, of America, by Mr. T: 
son, Astronomer to the British Government, under the 
6th and 7th articles of the treaty of Ghent. The map 
will include all the parts of North America between the 
45th and 60th degrees of latitude. Mr. T. is men- 
tioned of first-rate science, of remarkable zeal and in- 
dustry, and acquainted, besides, from long residence in 
the north, with the country he depicts. Such a per- 
formance is a great desideratum, and in addition to the 
excellent Chart by Colonel Bouchette, will give us just 
views of the unknown lands towards the Arctic Circle. 
The publication will be made in London. There wiil 
be two sheets; one for the materials commonly dise 
played on the face of such works; and the other for 
that other species of knowledge relating to the con- 
figuration of the country, its inhabitants, productions, 
&c. which could not be inserted in the first without 
overloading and confusing it. Capt. D. has made a 
collection of the minerals and fossils along the Niagara 
River and the west end of Lake Erie during the course 
of his last summer’s employment, professionally, in the 
service of Government. 4 











Biographical Mottces. 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM HOLLINGS, 
OF HEREFORD. 











In the night of the 25th March last, died, the 
Rev. William Hollings, of St. Owen’s.street, Here- 
ford, in the 75th year of his age. He was a native 
of that city, brought up in the Grammar School 
there, and afterwards graduated in Brazennose Col. 
lege, Oxford. ‘Taking holy orders, he officiated 
several years as Curate of Ullingswick, in that 
county, under Dr. Talbot, but left the situation in 
disgust, and under a vow that he would never re- 
sume bis clerical functions. This resolution was 
strictly adhered to during the remainder of his life, 
and it originated in the disappointment and morti- 
fication which he experienced in the refusal of the 
patron to appoint him to the vacant benefice, on the 
recommendation of the parishioners, in the year 
1789. 

His understanding was good; his education re- 
spectable; and his conversation not unpleasant. 
Cleauliness did not distinguish his person, and his 
dress was singular and shabby. Avarice was the 
ruling passion of his mind, aud its sway was never 
disputed but in the instance already mentioned, of 
his voluntary dereliction of professional emolument. 
His house and furniture strictly corresponded with 
the appearance of their master; no domestics of any 
description were admitted withia his walls, lest they 
should rob him ; and every office, culinary or other- 
wise, was performed by himself. His diet was cheap 
and homely—a few pennyworths of tripe and a quart 
of the water in which it had been boiled, occasionally 





constituted, with the aid of a sixpenny loaf, two 
meals of more than usual indulgence. The cookery} 
was sitnple and efficient; it consisted in soaking the 
crumb hollowed vut from the loaf in the liquor of the 
tripe, for the first day’s repast ; and in placing the 
tripe itself in the cavity of the loaf, for the next 
day’s junket. A steak from the butcher was an ex. 
travagance of very rare occurrence; his gun and his 
fishing-rod afforded a casual supply; but bis princi- 
pal reliance was on the bounty of his relatives, or the 
donatious of the numerous friends, who, from their 
own assiduities, or from his professions, considered 
themselves reasonable expectants of his property, 
He left his bed at the earliest hours, in search of 
some kind of game or other: if he was observed in 
a wood, his gun was his excuse; if near a river, his 
rod; while the fishing-basket on his back answered 
the double purpose of containing his plunder and 
concealing the hole in his coat. On one of these 
marauding expeditions (when hares were often mis- 
taken for rabbits, and tame ducks for wild ones) he 
had the good fortune to discover, in his favourite 
walk on the bank of the river Lugg, the mutilated 
remains of a large-sized pike, which, after glutting 
the appetite of the otter, was destined to be the prey 
of our hero, and supplied him with at least balf a 
score dinners of unusual splendour, On another 
occasion of a similar nature, he was apprehended 
whilst sitting near the confines of a wood, and 
watching for game within a circuit of the adjoining 
field, which he had carefully marked out by sticks 
placed in the ground, to show the distances at which 
he might depend on the effects of his gun, with the 
least possible risk of discharging it to no purpose 
but the loss of the powder and shot. The game. 
keepers conducted him in custody to the Lord of the 
Preserve; mutual congratulations ensued on the 
apprehension of the grand poacher, whu had so long 
eluded their vigilance, and his capacious and dis. 
tended pockets were unloaded before the parly 
Great, however, was their surprise and disappoint. 
ment, when, instead of the game expected, these 
ample pockets were found to containa miscellaneous 
collection of potatoes, sticks, turnips, glass phials, 
and hogshead bangs, all purloined from a neigh 
bouring cottage, in which he had obtained shelter 
from a storm. Thus, if feather and fur and fishes 
failed, his resources were not exhausted: the turaip- 
fields or the hedges could always assist him, and on 
his removal from ove house to another, he filled 
three hogsheads with the broken sticks which he bad 
thus acquired, and he nearly preserved that quantity 
in his garret to the time of his death, by his almost 
daily or rather nightly supplies, 

In his rural walks he formed many intimacies with 
the cottagers of the district, and, under the pretence 
of remembering them in his will, he often put them 
to the expense of maintaining him for a week, From 
his more able frieuds he frequently solicited the gift 
of a hare, which he turned to good account, by fixing 
a long residence with those to whow be presented it. 








An unpleasant rebuff once attended an application 
of thi» kind.—The late Mr. D. of Hinton, made it 
an indispensible condition of complying with his 
request, that the applicant should prove, that on 


| prejudiced, as well as the highest.—I do 


the request was unsuccessful, and Me. D. was nevs. 
forgiven. 

The appearance of Mr. Hollings was grotesque in 
the extreme: the capacity of the pockets seemed to 
be the principal object in the construction of his 
cout; it was formed of cloth of the coarsest textur:, 
priginally ofa. black colour, but the effect of tiny 
had strongly tiuged it with the verd antique, + 
valuable iu the eye of the autiquaty, His waistcoat 
was cf similar materials, and being prudently fities 
up with long fowemen in compliment to his coat, 
was met above his kees by a pair of worsted boot 
stockings, and thus happily spares the description 
of any intermediate garment. His hat was round 
aud shallow ; his hair was sandy, and despising the 
vain controu! of a black and bushy wig, acquire: 
for him the appellation of “ Will with the golden 
whiskers.” Thus adorned, and equipped too with 
his rod and basket, a miniature portrait of him 
was last year taken, by Mr. Leeming of Park-stre«t, 
with the usual ability and success of that artist 
The mother of Mr, H, lived with him to the time +t 
her death, which occurred about thirty years sin::. 
She left a set of chemises nearly new, and the ei 
caumstance of her son's wearing and washing them 
afterwards might have been concealed from histers, 
had he not often been observed to place.them on th: 
drying line in his garden. Other parts of the ward. 
robe of his father and mother, which even Mr. Hol 
iings’s ingenuity could not adapt to his own personal 
uses, were found in the house at his death, and affors 


in the reign of George L.—His garden has been 
alluded to—that garden contains a pear tree of un. 
usual merit; and to prevent any injury from com 
plying with the wishes of his friends for a supply ¢¢ 
its grafts, he regularly procured at the proper sea 
son, a large bough from some inferior stock, ani 
substituted its brauches for these of the favourite 
tree. He once possessed more extensive property 
in land, which being situated in the front of a Worthy 
Baronet’s demesne, was purchased at a price nearly 
double its worth; but Mr. H. long repented the 
sale, from an idea, that under all the circumstances 
of the case, a still greater price might possibly hav: 
been extorted. 

Mr. Hollings was never married, but, notwith. 
standing all his eccentricities, he had the merit of 
great devotion to the female sex ; and the faithless 
promise of his mother’s black silk cloak has induced 
many a fair damsel to indulge him with her society. 
This long, and (it is feared) tedious sketch, is now 
drawing tu a close. About six weeks since, he 
abruptly and harshly pressed immediate payment of 
interest and priucipal from a tradesman who had 
assisted another person with his name inv borrowing 
a hundred pounds. The interest was paid, and ou 
acknowledgment given on unstamped paper. ‘The 
party feeling himself aggrieved, laid an information 
against him, apd the penalty of five pounds was 
exacted, 

This was his death blow: in his own words, “from 
Ahat moment he could neither, eat, vor drivk, nor’ 
sleep.” Under this mental depression he lingered 
about five weeks, gradually declining in health and 
spirits, until the morning of the 26th March, when 
(his street door being forced) he was found dead in 
a miserable house, in a miserable room, and on a 
miserable bed, without attendant, without fire, 
without sheets, without curtains, and without any 
other visible comfort! ‘The scene which succeeded 
bids defiance to description; none but they whe 
have witnessed the effects of « London hoax, filling 
all the street with applicants of all descriptions, can 
form an idea of what now uccurred, Wives, widows, 
and maids, urged the promises they had received ; 
Parsons and Proctors, Lawyers and Doctors, assem- 
bled on the spot—one persou required remuneration 
for drugs—another for dvams—a third for diuners-—- 
and a fourth for cyder, Ln short, the demands, the 
expectations, and the confusion seemed universal— 
and, on unfolding his will, it appeared, that with the 
exception of a few trifling legacies, his relatives 
were wholly excluded, his expectants disappointed, 
and a property of about £3000 was divided, to their 
great surprise, betweeu a respectable yeoman in the 
country, and a gentleman inthe city, who had 
managed. his pecuniary concerns, Of the hospitali- 
ties of the former he had occasionally partaken; and 
his favour towards the Jatter was particularly ex 
cited by the return of a £5 note, which Mr. Hol 
lings had deposited in bis hands beyond the suns 
intended, Ou this occasion Mr. H. emphatically 
exclaimed—“ Then there is one honest person in the 
world!” 

Thus lived and thus died the Rev. William Hol- 
lings: he was buried at Wilkington, under the salute 
of a merry peal of bells, as directed by his will, and 
ordered to be repeated on a suitable endowment, 
during twelve hours, on every anniversary of his 
funeral, If be be unentitled to the credit of much 
positive good, perhaps be cannot justly be charged 
with ibe commission of much positive evil. dD. 








PUFFING. 
-_— - 


The following letter, we understand, is authentic, and. 
we insert it because it is creditable to the friendly zeal 
of the manager, and to the modesty, as well as fibegal 
feelings of the writer :— 

* My Dear Ex.1istoN—I am sorry you have an- 
nounced me for Dr. Cantwell in large Testers You 
meant it, Iam willing to allow, as a kindness; but | 
ean you to ane it = Panes advertionnenie I ex. 

t that any little merit I may possess in my profession 
ral have its fair chance ; bul teonas ps that my 
naine should be particularized by any marks of distinc. 
tion in the play-bills. The most subordinate pusene 
should be showed to urge his claim to public ; 









regan my brothers and sisters of the 
much to desire fame or profit by injuring 

or wounding their feelings. For your own 
honour of the mes, abstain frem-such 
them to quacks, lottery- and b 











some one occasion of his life.he had given away that 
which cost him the value of the have, Jt is super. 


: ** Your's, dear Elliston, sincerely, 
‘April 8, 1820." HH. Dow'ton,” 






fluous to add, that the condition was impractical’ , 


no bad specimens of the costume which prevailed - 


























Woctryp. 


LINES, 
ITTEN IN SIGHT OF WALLACE’S TOWER, AT 
CORA LINN. 
BY MR. WORDSWORTH. 
-——— - 
Lord of the Vale! astounding Flood ! 
The dullest leaf in this thick wood 
Quakes, conscious of thy power ; 
The caves reply, with hollow moan ; 
And vibrates, to its cen’tral stone, 
Yon time-cemented Tower. 





And yet how fair dic rural scene ! 
For thou, 0 Clydc! hast ever been 
Beneficent and strong ; 
Pleased, in refreshing dews, to steep 
The litle trembling flowers that peep 
Thy shelving rocks among. 
Hence all, who love their céuntry, love 
To look on thee—delighi to rove 
Where they thy voice can hear; 
And, to the patriot Warrior's shade, 
Lord of the Vale! to heroes laid 
In dust, that voice is dear! 
Along thy banks, at dead of night, 
Sweeps visibly the Wallace wight ; 
Or stands, in warlike vest, 
Aloft, beneath the Moon’s pale beam, 
A champion, worthy of the stream, 
Yon grey tower's living crest! 


But. clouds and envious darkness hide 

A form, sot doubtfully descried :— 
Their transient mission o'er, 

© say, to what blind regions flee 

These shapes of awful phantasy ? 
Tow 

Less than Divine command they spurn ; 

But this we from the mountains learn, 
And this the vallies show,— 

That never will they deign to hold 

Communion where the heart is cold 


hat untrodden shore ? 


To human weal and woe. 


The man of abject soul in vain 

Shall walk the Marathonian plain; 
Or thrid the shadowy gloom, 

That still invests the guardian pass, 

Where stood sublime Leonidas, 
Devoted to the tomb. 

Nor deem that it can aught avail 

For such to glide with oar or sail 
Beneath the pny wood ; 

Whicre ‘Tell once drew, by Uri's lake, 

liis vengeful shafts—prepared to slake 
Their thirst in Tyrant’s blood ! 





Scientific Records. 





| PERKINS AND FAIRMAN'’S PROJECTED NOTES. 
| /—_- 

The last numberof the Quarterly Journal of 
Science contains a very interesting account of the 
process with specimens. The principle of the plan 
is briefly this, the design is engraved on a plate of 
soft steel, which is then bhardened, and over it is 
rolled with considerable pressure, a cylinder of 
soft steel, which is thus impressed in relief with the 
design ; this cylinder is then hardened, and becomes 
the parent of as many fac similies as may be re- 
iquired, by simply rolling it over plates of soft steel 
or copper. Our readers will of course perceive 
‘that the invention solely consists in the peculiar 
mode of softening and hardening the steel so as to 
jvender it capable of receiving the finest impres 
jsions. The perfection to which this is carried, is 


eighths broad, the whole of the charter of the 
Bank of England is contained in a beautiful, but 
almost imperceptible hauc; and this with all its 
most minute touches can be successively presented 
in alto or intaglio, by the simple pressure of the 
hard against the soft steel. As but few of our 
jreaders may be acquainted with the length of the 


the smallness of the writing, it may be as well to 
state, that it is considerably smaller than the speci- 
men which we doubt not’ most of our readers have 
seen, of the Lord's prayer in the space of a split 
pea. The editors of the Journal of science con- 
clude their remarks as follow : 

“ The most important light, however, in which 
we can view this new art of engraving, relates to 
its possible applications to the prevention of forgery. 
It is a well-known fact, that, independent of the ex- 
pense aud time necessarily attending the production 
of a fine copper-plate engraviug, the wear of a 
plate is such, that a few hundied perfect copies 
can only be taken without re-touching it, which, 
when performed by the hand of the engraver, neces- 
sarily destroys the identity of the plate; but the 
immense number of impressions that would be re- 
quired in applying fine engravings to the purposes 
of the Bank of England, is such as wholly tu pre- 
clude any idea of the prevention of forgery, by the 
exquisiteness of a copper-plate engraving. Fur- 
‘ther, it must be admitted, that no artist can form 
lan exact duplicate of any of bis own engravings; 
and if it be impossible to make a perfect imitation 
even of his own work, how much less probable is 
jit, that another person should execute such a dupli- 
cate, Supposing it, therefore, possible, that a very 
fincly exccuted engraving could be multiplied to 


| 


of such an engraving could be detected by any per- 
son possessed of one of the originals, who would 
be at the trouble of carefully comparing the arrange- 
incuts of lines and dots in both. This multiplica- 
tion of the original by the production of any num- 
ber of exact copies, is attained by the process above 
described, and the plate furnishes an instance of 
the perfect resemblance of the copies to the origi- 





jrendered apparent by the fact, that in the space of | 
an oval, one inch long, and a trifle more than three || 


charter of the bank, and therefore uot able to judge of 


any extent, without chance of change, the forging | 


EARTHQUAKES, 
— 


A very violent shock of an earthquake happened 
at Corfu, on the 11th of September last, in an in- 
stant set alf the church bells a ringing. A strong 
earthquake occurred at Comrie, in Perthshire, about 
half past one o'clock in the morning of November | 
28th, It was more powerful than any that has | 
happened there for the last ten years. It contined for | 
nearly ten seconds, with the usual hollow grumbling | 
noise, and whilst passing immediately under the! 
place, very much disturbed the timber of the houses, | 
and, the moveable things in them. It extended |jblast forced from a common smith’s bellows: 
jseveral miles round the village, aud appeared to ||there is uo cessation of its force, which ig 83 but 
[commence in the northwest. A slight shock of an||to create a violent ebullition io the ener. ~~ 
earthquake was felt at Montreal. preceding aun jj heavie i z TAS ; 4 
lawful storm which occurred there about the middle naarehoh So inoue Ot eee ee aa 
lof November last, and rain fell of an inky colour, || the surface which is still the lower part af wate 
|| aud apparently impreguated with a matter like soot. |/ture in the earth at the place. On presenti a 
About half past seven o'clock in the evening of | taper this gas instantly takes fire, and itmagpa 5 
December 4th, a smart shock of an earthquakej/yreat brillaucy. There is no absorption of Pic 
was felt at Amulree, in Scotland; it lasted two or || the water, which possesses the purity of com vy 
‘three seconds. The shock of an earthquake was |'spring water, neither is any offensive odour th wie 
‘felt about eight o’clock in the moroing of the 20th | off. This spring bas been known to dry up Bevery 
rfl sees oe it opera in Bavaria, it lasted!)jn the summer, when the air rushes out with in, 

vew or eight seconds, é {creased furce, accompanied by a hissing noise, 

At the time of the earthquake which so dread-| There is nothing like smoke emitte Schooler 
\fully devastated the territory of Kutch in India,|| Lead Mines of Missouri, p.216. oft, 
‘shocks were felt ai other places considerably re- . 
‘moved from that neighbourhood, An earthquake 
jhappened at Chuuar and Mirzapore on the same 
day, (June 16,) about eight im the evening, and at 
Chunar the motion is described as being accom- 
|panied by a noise in the air like the rapid flight of 
|birds. A slight agitation of the earth took place 
jalso at the same time at Calcutta, At Jionpvor 


BURNING SPRING IN AMERICA, 


— 

A phenomenon which has for 
cited the attention of travellers, 
ir rong | spring, vn 3 in one 
orks of Lecking river, Kentucky. It i 
about pee’ wa. Pes of a mile te the benke 
the river, and about eighty miles above its juuction 
with the Ohio, opposite Cincinnati. A spring here | 


several years ex- 
under the name of’ 
of the principal 





breaks out at the foot of a hill forming a basi 
water about six feet in diameter and oe hey ving 
at the bottom of which issues a stream . of 
which in volume and force is about equal to the 

















THE BEAUTIES OF 


Cobess. 


** Ludimus effigicm belli.”’.....0.0000. VIDA» 





ithe shock was strong, and there were three distinct —_ 
vibrations from west to east. It occurred about GAME XL. 
jhalf past eight o’clock, lasted nearly 25 seconds, —< 


jand was not accompanied by any rumbling noise. 
At Sultanpoor, Oude, the shock is described as being 
ivery severe and awful. The weather was very hot 
;at both these latter places, and no rain had fallen 
|A strong earthquake occurred at Port Glasgow, 
about half past eight o’clock in the morning of 
(22d January. There were three distinct shocks, 
and the rumbling uoise which preceded them 
lseemed to come from the north, as well as the 
iheaving of the earth. A rapid thaw had commenced 
[that morning, succeeded by along and sharp frost. 
| At the same time the waters in Loch Lomond were 
jagitated and rose somewhat, and some persous who 
|were crossing it were alarmed by the sudden rippling 
of the water. The earthquake was felt also at Con- 


A CONDITIONAL GAME. 
The White to- Check-mate in stx Moves, without 
taking the Castle, 3—8; or in FIVE Moves, if pete 
mitted to take it. 





(Lolli, page 557.) 


Black, 
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i drie, Perthshire, Keppin, Dumbarton, &c. at the pee Ok ae TTT fie 
|, samme time. Li @ | fi) | | 
| ILLUMINATION BY ELECTRICITY. 9 | 8 | | | | @; 6 
! —- peter a diac 2 
| 7 lol | 


Qe, 


Professor Meinecke of Halle, has, in Gilbert's |! 
|| Annals, 1819, No. 5, proposed to illuminate hails, 
| houses, and streets by the electric spark, and ex- 


‘ . se 9 | | | 
ipresses his strong persuasion that one day it will b | | | 
lafford a more perfect aud less expensive light than 
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(| | fags se lglg : e 

| , om aren 1, a a ee ee bes l!gus-illumination, and ultimately replace it. His 

| Sim WALTEN SCOTT, BAHT: || afr fay two ofthe repaid, cueing pan ty tora, what ae called eectiety | — | 

| Galashiels, April 13. | vient sooiaad veheaihar Stes Mineo thee darts luminous tubes, glasses, &c. i.e. insulating sub- || o { \ | | | | 9 

Vhe friends and admirers of Sir WaLTER ScorT, of Rand 0 os fron Rees ane sek the bi ie '|stances, having a series of metallic spangles at small |; __ a OES ! are 

44 of Abbotsford, Bart, in this town and neighbourhood, yi ticularly shown in the ce ve d ti * /distances from each other, along the place to be | { | | 4 

{ inet here yesterday, to celebrate his accession to his new | “8 8 particularly shown in the ccatre medallion | iluminated; and then by a machine send a current 1 | + es 1 
dheuliy. "Gacons Oiaie, Ksq. was in the chair. ‘The on each side of the plate, which contains the char- lof electricity through them: sometimes also  par- { . ' ~ t 
eunpany, to the number of fifty, sat down to a a eX | od of Y 9 of — i wae Press we rato lltially exhausted glasses, as the luminous receiver, | 8 7 0 5 4 2 1 

; ‘ ¢ inner Mr. Scott's new ae Sir Wal- ters, and which presents peculiar dithcualties tos H : 

if vcr’st eg a sed eer we han al the following ceasful tesiiation” ‘ ; "ry ae &e. ste used. Sa a Professor! WHITE. 

(a Song. composed by a Gentleman of the company, was | We are inclined to maintain that no other system coms gocches mye ny : oes wee Ae soa ae: of the | _ Secon ow a aa oe aa ee 

Y suby in great style by Mr. Hislop :— “hithe rto devised, in which the fine arts are employ- epamgpts palnelet." 9 matey ie his | SOLUTION. ° 

\ ‘ as : ‘ 

' Nie Thames, long of Britain the glory and pride, ed, comes at all into competition with the present | severe of sparks in tubes filled with weted hydro. | 
Must now yield te Scotland and lovely Tweedside ; plan; and we need scarcely add, that in respect to Hetim was. fe efbicts wan it te anenmed that the elertiic | FIRST. 
Vor the harp lies unstrung in fair T'wickenham's bower, | bank votes printed in the usual way, identification |) © ra Mi + bie oath yr tel Rowe brilliancy, thinks it. WHITE. BLACK. 
Aud the roses of Windsor have shed their last flower ! is impossible, since no two plates of the same deno- ‘ill b ieee ie dallenih the thin thn has 1 Queen .,..1—8-+- 1. Castle .....1—8 
The Muses, disgusted with busde and noise, mination are in all respects alike. Ln this remark ‘a said are I y : 2 Knight .. 3—6+- 2 King ....2—7 
Have fled to fair Scotland's sweet pastoral joys ; we would by no means be considered as making || en cae ene Se 3 Knight ....56—7 dis. 3 King ....2—% 
(in che banks of the Yarrow their gambol are secn, [the smallest allusion to the wew plan adopted by COLOURED RAIN, SNOW, &e. 4 Castle ....3—8- 4 King ....1-7 
Where Hoo leads the dance im the Wake ef the Queen. the Bank, at the suggestion of the Comuiision ap- —- * 5 Castle ....3—7 5 King ....2—-8 

The editors of the Bibliotheque Universelle had en-!] G Castle ....2—7--MArTE. 





It chiefly, O Tweed, on thy green grassy vale, pointed ander the Great Seal for the purpose; aud 


‘Chey love thy sweet breezes of health to inhale, 
Where the Abbey of Melrose now raises its head, 
And Abbotsford rises the grace of the ‘Tweed ! 





All hail Chen, sweet Minstrel, the pride of eur clime, 
ah) soug lifts the soul to fair Virtue sublime ! 

May the Muses, enrapiared, long lighten thine hours, 
Anton the inild ev’ning of life shed their flowers ! 


¢ has the power and the blessing been given, 
-) ten the Ikarth with die halo of Heaven! 
st through the clouds of detraction that rise, 


And sire though the shades of the deepest disguise ! 
Wile Tweed shall roll on in her sylvan career, 

q ame shall be honour'’d, and hallow'd thy bier ; 
Wirile the peasant shall point to thy turrets so fair, 
Aral 





The following very elegant lines appear at the com- 
mencement of Mr. Barry Cornwall's delightful little 
*, Dramatic Seepes, Ac. ‘They are given in that 

Y ancient tribute from literary men to one ano- 





TO ROMANCE. 


Reaitiful Spirit, who dost sit at eve 


Wisin thy tapestriod hall of shield and spear, 
‘ Up-gazing where the dying sunbeams leave 
Toe heaven in crmson—on thy chock a tear, 
Like dew upon the red rose, quivering, clear— 
mi thy pale brow half-nuised thy nun-like hood— 
Thy ruby lin half-opened, as to hear 
i sore floating music of the sky or wood— 
ne, sweet Romance! from thine enchanted solitude. 
Not for woyself I woo thee now to stand 
Heside the harp! Loved Spirit, spread the wings 
({ veiling sp!endour over one whose hand 
Wakes its first music from the golden strings ; 
For he is thy true votery, and clings 
} To thy fallen aliar with a love subline, 
; And brings a gift of wild and witching things 
, brom glorious Greave, fram the Itulian prime 
4 coronal of gets from the rich copils of time. 
G. ( . 
i 





with the merits and nature of which we are entirely 


‘gaged the prior of St. Bernard to make observations 


uy the yreat Minstiel, Sir Warren, dwelt there! || bably, not be induced to risk so much with a trifling |Imixed with sulphur, 


> 

toot, Which was once very fashionably, and not un- |} 
graceful while commendation was kept within duc 
bownds. We need scarcely add, that, in the present 
instance, the compliment and the poetry are equally 
delicate and beautiful. 


on the red snow of the Alps. From his experiments 
jitappears that the phenomenon only occurs in par- 
jticular situations, and is owing, as was proved to 
ibe the case in the red snow found by the northern 
|voyagers, to a very minute lichen of a deep red 
jcolour. On the 2d of November, 1819, a quantity 
jrain of a deep red colour, fell at Blankenberge. 
|'This rain, when analyzed, was found to be a solution 
lof muriate of cobalt! Annales de Chime, xii, p 431 

}On the uightof the 2d and 3d of Novewber coloured 


anacquainted, 

If we suppose a bank-note, with a sufficient 
quantity of ornaments, or vignettes, executed upon 
'}the pripeiple which we explained, we conceive that 
\|the receiver of notes may render himself nearly, if 
‘Tnot absolutely, safe, by furaishing himself with an 
joriginal impression of the engraved parts, by the 
jiclose inspection of which he may surely determine 
| whe ther the impressions upon the note are frem the 
| same plate; and forgers, knowing that every per 

son may, if he choose, pat himself in possession of jrain ulso fell at Schweningen of a red colour, it is 

the means of detecting the spurious vete, will, pro- |! described as having had the taste of filings of iron 
During the night of Tuesday 
prospect of success, since those ouly who will vot | 16th November, there fell in the township of Brough 
be at the trouble of informing themselves, cau be | ton, North America, on the Soath shore, so great a 
quantity of black powder, as completely to cover 
the snow which was then on the ground.—Quarterly 
Journal, xvii. 








‘imposed upon, 
! 


AMAZING INCREASE BY VEGETATION, 
+ ee - 


The following experiment was made in Sussex. nd as AT : : 
In October, ISIS, twelve grains of wheat were |! DENSITY, WEIGHT, &c, OF THE EARTH, 
‘yluoted ef six inches’ distance from each other. —_- 


They all vegetated, but one third was afterward. |! From the experiments of Maskelyne, and the 
destroyed by worms. The remaining crop having | calculations of Hutton, Cavendish, Laplace, &c. it 
flouriehed, was reaped in the heginning of August | appears, that considering the specific gravity of 
the eight grains producing 213 fine ears, ornearly | water as unity, the mean density of the earth would 
27 cars, of 39 grains cach, from cach seed sown | be, according to Hutton 4.95, or according tu 
Phe crop being threshed aud cleane d, amounted to | Cavendish 5.48. The mean most commouily adopt- 
12! ounces of corn, From this result, expanded by ti edisd4. ‘Vaking this as our ground-work, we may 
calculation over an acre of ground, are drawn! now proceed to that) most singular question of 
arguments for the more accurate culture of grain iweighing the earth. Assuming 7920 miles as the 
thun is generally adopted io this country. mean diameter of the earth, the number of cubic 
- - - ‘yniles will be 239,979,511.961. Now, each cubic 

Rrittleness of Glase—Itn the Kaleidoscope of | mile contains 147,197,052,000 cubic feet ; also every 
November 2, vol. ii, page 66, we published from jcubic foot of water weighs 1000 avoirda poise 
!* Thomson's Annals of Philosophy,’ a methud of ren- | ounces, Hence a cubic mile of water will weigh 
dering glass less brittle, by oiling it and letting it | 4,107,085,714 tous, and consequently a glube ot 
gradually cool, At the time, we expressed our || water of equal dimensions with our earth would |! 
doubts as to the fact, and we find that those doubts |{ weigh 985,594,985,000,000,000,000 tons, and that! 
lhave been verified by the experiments of Professor | multiplied Ly the calculated density 5.4, gives 











SECOND. 
* 5 Castle .....1—8+4+-Mare. 








Eo Correspondents. 


The pathetic story of the WHITE CANOE recommended 
by Viaror, shall be inserted from a printed copy 
which was in our possession before we were favoured 
with the written one that we now acknowledge. ‘Thete , 
is som e difference in the two versions. 


The Vireura Divinarontia, or Divinina Ron. 
We haveseen the singular advertisement to which 
INVESTIGATOR directs our attention, and we shall 
notiye it in our next number; together with some 
much more interesting papers upon the subject-f 
what we deemed un exp oded superstition, until ¥e 
saw to our surprise that a new possessor, (or ra 

we should say, professor,) of the mystery of dis: ; 

covering hidden springs by the Divining Red, had 

made his appearance in this country, as a regular 
practitioner ! 





W. II. (whose note ought to have been acknowledged 
before) is informed that not having access to the , 
work to which he alludes, we cannot decide upon 
the merits of the jéu d’esprit recommended.—Perhaps 
our correspondent would favour us with a copy. 


We have to make our acknowledgments to J. P.— 
C. J. K. 





Printed, published, and sold 
By EGERTON SMITH & CO. 
Liverpool Mercury Office. 

Sold also * Messrs, Evans, Chegwin and Hal}, Castle- 
street; Mr. Thomas Smith, Paradise-strect; Mr 
Warbrick, Public Library, Lime-strect ; Mr. G. 2 
Day, Newsman, Dale-street; and Mr. John Smidy 
St. James's-road, fir ready money only. 





| Brand, of the Royal Lostitution, who says “ it has §5.322,212,919,540,000,090,000 tons for the eal 


{not sucecedcd ia a single iustance.” of our earth, 
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